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Siortages  of  liimber  and  other  forest  products  threaten  to  impede  our  war 
programv    On  the  basis  of  actual  production  to  date  and  estimated  output  for  the 
balance  of  the  year,  the  total  volume  of  forest  prodaicts  in  1943  vill  fall  below 
military  needs  and  essential  civilian  requiFemex^, 

The  nation* s  farmers,  already  exerting  mighty  efforts  to  produce  food, 
fiber,  and  oil  crop,  are  also  being  asked  to  help  relieve  the  critical  «^ood 
sitmtlon.    By  spending  as  few  as  four  ot  five  extra  days  in  -the  woods  this  fall 
and  winter,  farmers  can  get  out  the  additio^nal  lumber,  logs,  pulp^ood,  mine  props, 
and  other  forest  products  needed  to  speed  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  production  of  wood  from  farms  is  an  integral  part  of  food  production. 
The  success  of  our  food  program  depends  upon  an  adequate  supply  of  lumber  for 
boxes,  baskets,  and  crates  to  ship  food  and  farm  equipment,  to  build  animal  and 
poultry  houses,  to  store  grain  and  to  construct  railway  cars  and  the  many  other 
facilities  essential  for  producing  and  ma.rketing  food. 

XXX 

A  Cr-itical  Sit\iation 

The  ^ar  Production  Board" has  requested  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  War  Food  Administration  to  do  everything  practical  to  increase  the  productions 
of  forest  products. 

Until  Pearl  Harbor,  the  nation's  forests  were  regarded  as  a  great  reservoir 
of  material  which  could  be  tapped  almost  at  will.    During  1941,  our  total  lumber 
production  of  36  billion  board  feet  supplemented  'by  imports  of  1.3  billion  feet 
approximately  met  our  requirements.    But  during  1942,  despite  curtailment  of  many 
normal  uses,  our  production  of  34.8  billion  feet  of  lumber  plus  imports  of  1 
billion  feet  fell  short  by  6  billion  feet  of  meeting  the  need,s.    We  made  up  the 
shortage  from  carryover , stocks,    How,  however,  these  stocks  are  the  lowest  on 
record  and  cannot  support  additional  withdrawals  at  the  1942  rate. 


/  .  .2- 


Although  the  "bare  essential''ri^^  Vfor  •luml)ei^;-^^^    1943  are  estimted  at  32 
billion  feet,  the  situation  is  stilf  ci^^ti'etalv.Z -.^Pc^M  is  listed  with  aluminum,  cop- 
per, and  steel  as  an  essential  ^mr  material.     Says  Under  Secretary  of  War  ] 
Patterson;    "Lumber  comes  close  to  the  heart  of  our  wh9le  war  program.  There^are 
1,200  different  items  of  military  and  nav^il  equipnent  that  can  use  lumber."  ,( 

The  l^eeds   ^  ^^-.^j         .  . 

-,•<.«  Tv^  i  ....  ^,     ■.  .      ,  ■   ■•      iK.  ...  .■  •    ■      s   ..  ■, 

'■■AX         ^  •■■      .  ■  •  I.        =         ,1      J.,-.,:;.  ,     -  -  '  '  . 

••••■>  --'.rt-,  -  -.  .  .  ,      ,     -  ,  -      •  '  •    ■-•  5     .  .  .  .        .    ,,  ■.         .      .       _  , 

' -■• '-i'^' ■• .    :  .,  .  .  ^  -v.t,j  ...If 

2ettetttd  ^ly^i^[,dUDr  -^squ^ab^aeiiits'-t  ^  ~19  '43:  ' 

Lumber  (million  board  feet).  _  32,000 

Box  and  crating  -v- ? -^/w  -  .^  z.;-,      ■  .  ..  . 

Agriculture  Products  2,500 
..j..^,,  ^     Other  civilian  uses  "  3,300 

...''^^.^'^^m^    5,200 

|&<?t^<5^  /^"''^''  ^       4,100 v  -'^4'..,.:. 

^'  ^Civili8ik->dfon8t3!5V^Citl|^n..  '  .     ,  V  ^ ;  - -9^500  •  v     .  ' , 

Military  and  Lend-Leg^f^;  ";^;';  ?:;O0O  -^x.  •  '    /    ^  .'^'/Vl 

Pulpwood.,  (thousand  cords)        *  v. I ,1,2,2 tO'^"" 

Venee^ :tbg#-;  (Mni6n  board'-.-jTe^J.)..  s ...  .  '1,72S' 

i\iel  food  jifhoukahd--cord^:)/.f  '     ■    -t,  -    ..r^Av-..,,;  .  .  .^^  .  .85,000 

.  Fence ^.postV^'-' -1)01  e si  cro:s&',-tieSi,-.(he^ii),"    '  '           v  '^;  .  -vv 

piling  XilM6n  pieces):                 r-v-.^'^ '  -  '  •       '           -      /  v  351    "  ; 

Distillation  and  taritting^^{;thmsandl' CPT^l^^^^^  "^'"^  '•      '      -       -  -     ■  1,900 

Misc.  logs  and  bolts  (million  board  feet) ''^  ■"'          -  ■  .:  .  504  ■  :  ■: 

?-^'v-=^:-    ■>>  ......  '    '  ' 

(The*'4bove\tlgures  ;are.>^       qn ''sch^dAil'ed- inil i tstry  needs  and  estimtes 

which  are  subject 'tcrfivlgion,    IJo  ,a],iowahc^  is'  ms£de  fprbunufluaJL  emergencies, ) 

The  War  Uses  ,   .^^  .  .  ^.   - . 

Lumber.    This  situation  is  especially  critical.    The  War  Production  Boards 
be^l^^ieves  this  requirement  may  go  up  to  35  billion  feet.    Present  .ininimun?  require- 
^mehtsj^ir^  military  and  export  needs  and  60  percent 

for 'ed sent ial- civilian -use*.  ■  -n  .-^  ''  ''  ' 

Here  are  some  of  the  many  war  uses  for  lumber  a irplane^, and  glider  con- 

stinictipn,  ■  ship  decking,  rjborpedo  bpa.ts.,  sub  ckasers,  dry  docks,  tool  handlesj' 
war  plahjjs,'' Warehouses,:  defense.-  housing,  taKidc  bodies, ^boxirig: and  crating,  hangars, 
.anii  ppnt'pons.- -  •  ■■•<.  ... 


1  .-  ., 


■   I^pypP<i*    Another-  serious  -.shprtage  thVea'tening.-- •  It- will  take,  ;2 
cord^  of  polpvood  to  make  the  paper  to  .^:^ck^^e  food,  ■supplies^  and  rniipiiti^^  for 
overseas  shipment,  •  Large  quant iti'^s.  are  lie^d^d  "f  or  ^the  -prpduct ioii  of  smokeless 
powder ,  shell'-^ caseb,  -para chute s^^v  'ph9.."to^ra|)iiic  f  ilin'  and ^ paperi  -medical  supplifes , 
and  plastics.  '.'      '  '  -'^ '> '  '-r--  ■'"^v--^.-.  ^,;i,>  :,:^,. 
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•  Teneer  and^Plyyood.  -Most  of  the  soi'twood  veneer  produced  in  the  West  is 
used  in  the  f  orm -af  plywood  for  construction  of  trainer  planes  ^^of  flees,  VarB--. 
houses,  barracks,  hutments,  torpedo  "boats  and  other  ina.rine  craft.     Port  Or  ford 
««dar  veneer  is  used  for  "battery  sepa.rators*    Eaxd-rood  veneer  and  plywood  is  used 
for  many  of  the  same  purposes  as  softwood^    Present  emphasis  is  on  high  quality 
logs  for  aircraft  and  boat  veneer  Jn  the  form  of  parts,  such  as  propellers,  wing 
coverings,  fuselage,  motor  cowlings,  gun  turrets,  and  small  boatsi 

Charcoal,    This  wood  product  is  vitally  important  in  the  metals  and  chemi- 
cals industries.     It  is  ue«d  for  smelting  ores  and  for  making  special  metals 
and  alloys  (copper,  "brass,  bronze,  high-grade  steel),  for  making  chemicals  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  rayon.- -for  tire  cords  and  parachutes,  for  "purification  pur- 
poees,  for  munitions,  guns'.'^'^jt^'ing  of  meat,  livestock  feeds,  and  seed  inoculants. 
A  cord  of  wood  will  produce  about  40  bushels  of  charcoal  (18-20  pounds  to  a  bushel). 
Charcoal  is  made  from  both  hardwoods  and  softwoods , (usually  pine). 

Fuel  wood.    Critical  deficiencies  in  the  production  of  fuel  wood  are  evident 
in  the  Northeast  (six  Hew  Sigland  states  and  Ilew  Yorky,  the  Lake  States  (Miijnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan),  and  the  Western  states  (Washington^  Oregon,  and  parts  of 
California  and  IdahoJ,  ,  Deficiencies  also%xist  in  several^ other  localized  areas 
and  may  become  more  critical  before  the  end  of  next  winter.    The  inadequate  sup- 
plies are  largely  caused  by  lack  of  labor  to  cut' wood  for  fuel.    These  shortages 
may  be  lilt  ens  if  ied  by;- coal  shortages  which  may  develop  in  certain  areas, 
■■  '     t  -    ,    1     f -.-r  j'l-  >  /   r  •■   '  '     .  ^: 

The  fuel. w.ood-requiremehts  for  1943-44  are  estimated  at  85  million,  cords. 
However,  field,  reports  indicate  that  production  in  some  ar«as  is  only  50  to  75 
percent  of  normal,    yuel  wood  material .is  plentiful  in  most  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  should  be  used  whenever  possible  to  conserve  coal  and  oil*.. 

Other  Forest  Products,    Adequate  supplies  imist  be  maintained  to  fill, -large 
denands  for  railroad  cross  ties,  mine  timbers,  -posts,  piling,  tool  handles,  ^and 
cooperage  stock.    Eailroads  are  ha.ving  trouble  getting  enough;  ties  -  for  necessary 
'track  maintenance  at  a  time  when  rail  traffic  is  at  record  levels. 

...  '  ■  ■  •* ' 
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Why  "  the  Lag^ln  Out^t  of  Torest  ,Products? 

1.  Shortage  of  labor  in  the  mills  knd  in  the  woods. 

2.  ; Problems  in-  the  procurement  and  maintenance  of  machinery  and  equijanent, 
particularly  for  trucks,  tires,  and  tractors.    Situation  improving. 

3,  •  Marketing  difficulties.  The  farmer  needs  to  be  advised  what  products 
are  required  for  war  purposes.,  and  how  aiid  '<»'here  to  market  them  at  a  fair  price, 

4,  Eeluctance  of  many  farmers  to  sell  merchantable  timber  for  fear  their 
woodlands  will  be  ruined.  Farmers  should  be  assured  that  their  woodland  can  be 
cut  over  on  a  selection  basis  without  ruining  it  and  should  be  given  assistance 
in  marking  and  marketing  timber. 


XXX 
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Jarm  Woodlands -As, a  Source  of  Forest  Pyodttcts«   ^grior  to  theT^riir!i?»e-tE±i^.  of 
our  forest  products  came  froin  the  139  isillion  a^5re«,^of  commercial  farm  ^oodf 

lands.  .     '  '  Z.^"""  ,  '  '1 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  Kortlieast,  56  percent. pf  th^^'sa^log  production 
comes  from  farjje;  in  the' South  and  Appalachian  region^  45  percerft;  iif  <3entral 
and^airie  itates*  90  percent;  and  in  the  Lake  States,  to'16  p^i-cent,  L'ike- 
wise^  a  WPB  suihrey  indicates  that  farm  woodlands  produce. 38  percent  of  the 
total  U.  S.  BUj^y  cf  pulpfrodd,  Tuel  ^ood  and  logs  for  m^ny  specialty  products, 
such  as  dogwood  fb?  shuttles  ahd -walnut  for  gun  stocks  and. veneer,  'come  almost  v 
^^satirely  from 

'  ' j  , .  XXX  ,  •  ,  ^  ■ 

What  Farmers  Ca.n  Do  to  Ri^lieve  the  Present  Crisis.    Because  of' t%'e"  critical  need 
■  for  more  wood  for  ^.«*r,  the  Pepartmeat  of  Agricult\ire,  at  the  .re<luest  of  the  War 
Product)J;on , Board,  has  .launched  a>^rtime  drive  for  increased  tinfber  production, 
and  a. <s pe c lal , Department  campaiign  is  now  getting  under  way  to, 'stimulate  pro* 
duction  from  farms,  pi'imarily  in'the  forested  areas  east  of  th^. Great  Plains*  In 
this  campaign- the  Forest  Service,  Extension  Service,  .,S.  C.  S,,  A:  A.  A.  and  obh^r 
agencies  ,  of .  th^.  Depa,rtment  are  cooperat  ing^    State  and  County 'War  Boards  wtilv  - 
be  expected  to  arrange  for  a'6tive  loca.l  conduct,.of  the  campaign  in  all  areas:  , 
where  farm  woodlands  can  make  a  substantial  contribution.    The  farm  timber  pro- 
duction campai^  is  directed  especially  to  assist  small  forest  land  or  woodland 
owners  In  proper  management,  harvesting,  and  marketing.  pra,ct ices.  Technical 
foresters  of  -the  Trirest  Service,  Extension  Service,,  and  SdS  will       available  in 
many  areas  to  help  farm  woodland  owners  find  the  best  markets  for  their  timber 
and  £Ld\?ise  them  on  chitting  problems.    Farmers  can  get  the  benefit  of  this  a/^BS.ist- 
'ance  by  contacting  jbheir  County  War  Boards,    The  emergei^cy-PJ'Pgi'am  also  seeks  to 
"Teach  the  operators  of  small  sawmills,  of  whom  there  are;,  sS;  eistlmated  30,000  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  country,^  ' 

It  is  estimated  that  3.5  million  farms  have  woodlands^'  most  of  which  could 
yield  marketable  products.  Farmers  own  around  30  percent  of  the  forest  lands  in 
this  country. 

Besides  meeting  the  critical  needs  for  more  iTinber  and product 
extra  effort  by  farmers  in'^their  woodlands  dnyring  the  rest  of  this  year  rill 
increase  farm  income. 

Because  of  the  triwnendous  demeiid  for- foxiest  products  for  immediate  use  and 
'to  replenish  deplete!  stocks,  farmers  are  urged  to  produce  as"  mudh  as  possible 
of  lumber  and  |ither,  .forest  products',    However,  no  farmer^  shoAild  cut  his  wood- 
lands destructively.    He  should  find,  a  definite  -market  for  his  t imbeF^ef ore 
cutting  and  he  should  cut  without  jeopardizing  the  futtire  timber  productivity  of 
the  land. 


